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DAKSA’S SACRIFICE: VEDIC ROOTS AND ASSAMESE INFLUENCES 
It is known that the exclusion of Siva from Daksa’s sacrifice (daksayajja) 
induced the suicide of Sati (Siva’s wife), who burned her body in the sacrificial ground, 


through her tapas power.! 


The episode has its roots in the Vedic literature; mainly its 
origins may be traced in the exclusion of Rudra-Siva from the sharing of the sacrifice 
and in the episode of Prajapati’s incest with his daughter Usas (Aurora). 

The fundamental cause of this exclusion was the hate of Daksa towards Siva’s 
behaviors: particularly Siva committed brahmanicide when he cut off one of Brahma’s 
heads, and since that episode he has been considered a kapdlin (skull bearer); 
furthermore Siva used to dwell in the crematory grounds and have sexual intercourse 
with his wife in such places. It may be assumed that Siva is connected with highly 
polluting elements for the Vedic-Brahmanic orthodoxy, widely linked to tribal people of 
South Asia. 

The story of the great sacrifice of Daksa is accounted since the Mahabharata, 
and it may be traced in many Puranic texts as Matsyapurana, Lingapurana, 
Kürmapurüna, | Brahmápurána, ^ Sivapuràna, Vayupurana, Vamanapurana, 
Varahapurana, etc. In every text the same story is told with different details, but the 


nucleus is as follows: 


1) Daksa decided to officiate the great sacrifice inviting all the beings 


except for Siva, because he was a kapálin, and Sati. 


! This paper is mainly based on the Kalikapurana's account, the most ancient Assamese Sanskrit 
text, but there are many Puranic variations of the story. 
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2) Sati became furious for this offense and—overwhelmed by anger— 
decided to sacrifice her life (through tapas or jumping in the 
sacrificial fire-pyre). 

3) Siva informed about Sati’s death, was so overwhelmed by pain and 
anger that he destroyed the sacrifice, helped by Virabhadra. 

A) Virabhadra cut off the head of Daksa, then Siva gave him as a new 


head, a goat’s one, symbolising a new awareness. 


This story is also accounted as well as in a regional group of four purdnas, 
compiled in north-eastern India (between modern Koch Bihar and Assam), between the 
X and XVI century: Kalikapurana, Devibhagavatapurana, Mahabhagavatapurana and 
Brhaddharmapurana. 

In these “Assamese” purdnas, as an addiction to the daksayajja episode, one 
can notice what can be described as a core-point: Sati's corpse is at the origin of the 
sakta pithas (“seats of the goddess"). It is told that the dead body of the goddess was 
dismembered by the gods, and from her limbs that fell on the earth (India) the sakta 
pithas arose. According to the north-eastern purdnas the yoni (vulva) of Sati fell down 
on the Kamagiri hill — in the ancient Kamarüpa — a narrative that is also confirmed by 
the Hevajra Tantra (ca. VII century Assamese text), where we find the more ancient list 


of pithas. 
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THE DEATH OF THE GODDESS: A NEW COSMOS ON EARTH 
Virabhadra arrived on the sacrificial ground immediately after the death of Sati. 
According to the north-eastern Puranic accounts, the new details of the story may be 


summarized in five points: 


1) The sacrifice shape-shifted in a deer and escaped in the sky, then come back 
on the earth and through its maya power entered Sati's dead body. 

2) Siva took his wife's corpse on his shoulders and started to wonder unabated. 

3) The deities were afraid for the destructive effects of Siva's fury. 

4) Sani, Brahma and Visnu decided to pervade the corpse of Sati and 
dismembered it (in other purdnas is told that her body was dismembered by 
Visnu). 

5) From the limbs of Sati, that fell on the earth, the pithas emerged; her yoni 
fell on the Kamagiri hill (in the Kalikapurana version it is told that from 
Sati’s limbs six pithas originated, three of which were located in ancient 


Assam). 


The suicide of Sati is consistently linked to the sacrifice of the purusa. The 
Vedic primordial sacrifice is a cosmogonic act, which originated the cosmos and its 
socio-cultural realities; on the other hand, the death of the goddess is both a destructive 
act, an attempt to destroy the whole universe, as well as a cosmogonic act, because from 
her dismembered corpse many devotional centers of the goddess arose on the Indian 


sub-continent. 
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The manipulation of the myth in north-eastern India, conducted by the 
brahmanas, highlight from a religious perspective the inclusion and acceptance of 
Rudra-Siva in the Brahmanic society. Indeed according to the Puranic accounts Siva in 
his phallic shape (linga) reached the goddess in every pitha, so that she brought Siva’s 
power to the human society. 

Moreover from the north-eastern Puranic mythological accounts in a general 
perspective it emerges that the earth has been consecrated through the association with 
the dead body of Sati and it has been transformed in the great cenotaph of the goddess; 
from a more specific perspective, every pitha may be considered on one hand a 
symbolic representation of the eternal Siva-Sakti union, on the other as the goddess’s 
tomb. 

Analyzing the geographical position of the pithas (the list varies from four to 
one-hundred-ten) in the sub-continent it appears that most of them not only are placed 
near natural spots (mountains, rivers, lakes, sea-shores, etc.) but also that they are 
mainly placed in tribal areas—a clear evidence of the connection between the sakta 
pithas and the absorption process of the tribal goddesses into the Brahmanical religious 
folds, a process that has been mirrored by the multiplication of the hindi goddesses 


throughout the whole sub-continent. 


THE YONI PITHA AND THE KAMAKHYA CULT DEVELOPMENTS 
According to Puranic and Tantric sources the yoni of Sati fell on the Kamagiri 
hill (the mountain of desire) near modern Guwahati (Assam), which is considered to be 


the place where Siva and the goddess Kamakhya have resided. The hill is also well- 
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known as Nilacala (the blue mountain), because when the linga of the god touched the 
mountain its colour turned blue. 

The yoni is still preserved in the garbhagrha (shrine) of Kamakhya temple, on 
the Kamagiri hill-top. The place is famous as yoni pitha, it is glorified by puranas and 
tantras as the greatest between all the sakta pithas, while the yoni is revered as the most 
powerful part of the goddess's body. 

Actually it can only be speculated that the cult of a yoni-goddess was imported 
in Assam by the Austroasiatic populations, a thesis proposed by Kakati in 1948, in the 
first scientific study of the goddess Kamakhya. It may be evidenced, according to 
Kalikapurana and Yogini Tantra (a later Tantric text compiled in Assam, perhaps in the 
XVI century), that well-before the Aryan invasion—conducted by the mytho-historical 
king Naraka, son of Visnu in its boar avatara (incarnation) and Prthvi (Earth 
goddess)—the autochthonous tribes in ancient Assam practiced the kirata dharma (the 
religion of Kiratas) which involved the ritual consumption and use in the rituals of 
alcohol, meet and blood, a custom already developed within the ritual worship of the 
goddess Kamakhya. The Yogini Tantra confirms that the dharma of the yoni pitha is the 
dharma of the Kirata tribes. Unlikely there is no evidence of whether the goddess was 
worshipped by tribal people through her aniconic yoni-shape. 

The Naraka’s invasion not only symbolises the aryanisation of Assam, but it also 
explains the absorption of the Kamakhya goddess into the Brahmanical pantheon. 
Indeed the Kalikapurana's account points out that after the victory of Naraka over the 
Kirata tribes, Visnu told him to continue the cult of Kamakhya. 

According to the Kalikapurana, when Naraka begun the friendship with 


Banasura, the saiva king of Sonitpura (modern Tezpur), he started to be called 
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Narakasura: in doing so, the compiler(s) gave a negative connotation to the king 
through the use of the pleonastic “asura”. This negative connotation was probably due 
to changes in ritual praxis, involving blood offers to Kamakhya (saiva type ritual, 
practiced by Kirata tribes), while at the beginning of the cult’s hinduisation, the offers 
were constituted by vegetables (because of the link between Kamakhya and Visnu). 

The connection between Kamakhya with this highly polluting elements (i.e. 
blood, sexual fluids, violent sacrifices, animal and human’s head offers), prohibited by 
the Vedic ritual prescriptions, widely link her to the tribal traditions of the Assamese 


hills like Garo and Khasi tribes. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF KAMAKHYA: AN OPEN CHALLENGE 

According to the Kalikapurana's and Yogini Tantra’s accounts, the Kiratas 
goddess was already Kamakhya before the Naraka’s conquest; it may be argued that the 
different tribes of north-eastern India used different names to indicate a regional 
goddess with common features. Kamakhya may be the corruption of Sanskrit 
"*Kamaksr" (owed to the Assamese pronunciation) and etymologically may be linked to 


the names of some tribal goddesses: 


1) Ka-me-kha, goddess of the Khasis 


2) Kam-Ki or Kham-mai-kha, goddess of the Bodo-Kacharie 


While the derivation of the goddess’s name from extra Aryan formations has 
been proposed, this could not possibly be confirmed because of the lack of cognates— 


between the actual Sanskrit name and the ancient non-Aryan formation—which would 
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be needed to connect Kamakhya with non-Aryan words. Many among the etymological 
attempts linked the goddess’s name with Austroasiatic or Tibeto-Mongolian words 
related to the concepts of death, corpse, menstrual blood, feminine power, etc. However 
nowadays it is still not possible to give an answer regarding the meaning of the 


goddess’s name.” 


KAMAKHYA: POLITICS AND RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM 

As already stated the goddess Kamakhya has been worshipped in her shrine 
through an aniconic symbol, a yoni-shaped stone. The original myth around Daksa— 
without the inclusion of the episode of the sakta pithas that arose from Sati’s limbs and 
the glorification of the yoni pitha as the greatest one—was clearly manipulated by the 
brahmanas not only for religious, but also for political needs. 

Indeed in the ancient Kamarüpa as well as in other regional contexts dominated 
by non-Aryan tribes, the new hindi rulers needed the local inhabitants’ support to 
maintain political power; it should not be surprising that in the Kalikapurdana (38.110) it 


is stated that: 


The (Kirata) king having been killed, some Kiratas fled away while other surrendered to 
Naraka. 


(trans. Shastri 2008, 244) 


It is a clear reference to the fact that some tribes were incorporated into the hindu folds, 
both political and religious. 
Hence, because of the political needs of the hindi royal family, the absorption 


process of the local goddesses began, a process noticed also in other tribal regions (i.e. 


? Personal communication from Dr F. Brighenti (email, March 2015). 
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Orissa) for the same purpose. Through the mythological manipulation the yoni symbol - 
well-known by the non-Aryan cultures (i.e. the seals produced by the Indus Valley 
Civilization) -, was transformed in the “yoni of Sati", while the Kamagiri hill changed 
from being a sacrificial tribal site into a macro-yantra. The Kamakhya temple, situated 


on the top of a hill, may be read as: 


1) The symbolic intersection of two triangles, one pointing down (symbol of 
the feminine, or Sakti), the other pointing upwards (symbol of the masculine, 
or Siva); 

2) The union of the yoni (placed in the garbhagrha) and the linga of Siva 
(represented by the hill); 

3) The goddess (represented by the yoni) standing over the sava (corpse) of 


Siva (represented by the hill). 


THE ABSORPTION PROCESS: KAMAKHYA AS A CASE-STUDY OF TRIBALISATION 

After being absorbed into the Brahmanic pantheon, the goddess Kamakhya was 
upraised to the istadevata (royal tutelary deity) rank, perhaps to facilitate the formation 
of the hindi state of Kamarüpa. 

Notwithstanding her entering into the hindi religiosity, she maintained many 
features of the tribal goddesses, such as her well-known connection to fertility and to 
blood rituals, as it is common among tribal goddesses later brahmanised. According to 
Puranic and Tantric sources, Kamakhya has been very famous as a blood thirsty 


goddess, that absorbed power through the offerings of meat and blood of the sacrificial 
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victims. Particularly, the extremely impure act of beheading the animal or human being 
was the most powerful source of power. 

Usually tribal goddesses are represented through aniconic symbols which during 
the brahmanisation process are turned into anthropomorphic icons than placed into the 
garbhagrhas. The aniconic symbols are confined outside the main shrine as well as the 
highly impure rituals, widely connected to the tribal culture: blood sacrifices, 
consumption of alcohol and sexual fluids, etc. Within the shrine instead only orthodox 
rituals as prescribed in the Vedas are practiced. 

Although in the Kalikapurana three different forms of the goddess Kamakhya are 
described, her santa (peaceful), ugra (terrific) and kama (love) states, none of these is 
represented in her sancta-sanctorum on the Kamagiri hill, which instead enshrines a 
yoni-shaped stone, as the aniconic symbol of the goddess. Nowadays infamous violent 
rituals are excluded from her shrine, e.g. the buffalo beheading ritual is confined outside 
of it, but still inside the temple's boundaries. The goddess's aniconism on one hand and 
the highly impure ritual praxis on the other emphasize the consistent tribal influences on 
the sacred site. 

While it could be possible that there was not enough time for the creation of an 
anthropomorphic image of Kamakhya when she became isfadevata of the Assamese 
ruler families, it may be hypothesised that she had been absorbed well-before in the 
Brahmanic pantheon. The yoni preserved in the shrine, from a political perspective, is 
the symbolic representation of the union between the Aryan rulers and the north-eastern 
tribes; from the religious perspective, it mirrors the tribal influences over the Brahmanic 


culture and led me to suppose that the Kamakhya case-study is a clear example of 
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"tribalisation" process of the mainstream hindi goddess, more than a “brahmanisation” 


process of local goddesses. 


CONCLUSION 

The cross-cultural symbolism of the yoni cult in Assam is evidenced by myth as 
well as ritual praxis. Politics and religion contributed to the fusion between two 
different cultures: Brahmanic and non-Aryan. Their union through the yoni symbol 
preserved in the Kamakhya temple on the Kamagiri, evidences the strong non-Aryan 
influence on the Assamese culture. 

Since the Kirata tribes inaugurated their political dominion of north-eastern 
India, the goddess has been nourished and empowered through the blood of ritual 
victims. The great mother goddess of Assam during her annual festival is believed to 
have her menstrual cycle for three days; during these three days the water of the 
offspring that flows under the temple becomes reddish; it is believed by her devotees 
that she has given back the power - incorporated through the violent sacrifices - to the 


earth and to the human world. 
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